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&BSTB&CT 

This study has two lajar purposes: 1J to report oa the 
numbers of econoiically_ and or educationally disadvantaged elementary 
school students who do and do not receive compensatory services under 
' Title I of ^he Elementary and Secondary Education let, and 2) to 
report dn the benefits students derive from such services during more 
than one school year. During the 1975-76 school year, principals of 
• ' O.Sr public elementary schools were asked to provide brief 
' '^descriptive information al)out thedr schools: geoaraphic location, 
student enrollment, student poverty ani ethnic background^ proportion 
of poor reatfers, availability and nature of summer programs, and 
receipt of compensatory funds from different sources. I survey form 
was sent tb each, of 5,035 principals and responses were obtained for 
5,010 of the schools (99.511 response rate). The results show that 
coipensatory funds in general, and Title I funds in particular, are 
targeted to a pronounced extent on schools that can be judged the 
most ndedy by different criteria. Further, because of the high degree 
of relationship that exists among schools between their concentration 
of students from poverty famtUes'and their concentraUon of poor 
ze^^zs, the results suggest that to allocate funds on the basis ot 
higS poverty tends also to allocate on the basis of low achievement. 
' Finally, because so many schools with low concentrations of poverty 

students receive Title I funds, some concern should be given to what 
. should be an adequate level of concentration of funds per pupil In 
making intra-district allocations. (Author/AH) . 
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Background and Methodology 



Early evaluative studies of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education ■ 
Act of 1965'-(as amended) were inconclusive due in part to the jnfcncy and 
diffuseness of the program (not focused on basic skills and not a ways serving the 
most needy students) and due also to the lack of adequate evaluat ve data. 
In recent years the program ha# become more focused on the provision of 
basic skills instruction to children who manifest the greatest need for 
special assistance while national evaluations have been oriented toward 
soecific aspects, of the prograiti and have been conducted in a more rigorous " 
and. comprehensive manner;. A recently completed study of compensatory reading 
projects funded by Title J showed that thef poorest readers were receiving - 
sufiplemental assistance and that they benefitted from such- assistance by 
not. falling further behind their less needy, unassisted peers in their 
readind skill development. For some reading skills they were closer to 
their less^needy, unassisted peers at the end than at the beginning of- . , 
the school year. Further, compensatory students tended to become more 
favorable towards themselves as readers and to^Srd their. reading activities 
to a degree that was equal to or greater than that of theii^ less needy, 
unassisted peers. These results pertained to students in the eletiientary 
grades during the course of a single school year. However^ questions about 
the extent to which these benefits were sustained over thp summer months and 
in subsequent years, especially when students. no longer received such 
assistance, remained unanswered by this study. 

In order to obtain answers to syth questions as well as to respond to -a' 
Gonqressional mandate for infor^tion on the numbers of disadvantaged 
children served -by the prograny. in 1975 the Office of Planning, Budgeting 
•and Evaluation(OPBE) of the l/.S. Office of Education initiated a multi-year 
study of compensatory education. This new study has two major purposes: 
(1) to report'on the. number;^ of economically and/or educationally dis- 
advantaged elementary school students who dp and do not receive, compens'ator/ . 
services under Title I of the Elementary -and Se^.ondary Education Act 1/, 
and (2) to report on the' benefits students derive from such services Z^i my 
more than one school y?ar. To fulfill the first pu-oose, a nationally re- 
presentative sample of elementary schools was required. To obtain such a 
sample and to verify/its representativeness, it was necessary to obtain limited 
information about s/ightiy more than five thousand elementary schools. Se^ect^d 
results from this /urvey that pertain to the nature of elementary schools 
receiving compen^tory funds, 1nc>usive of Title I, are presented in this 
summary. 2/ 



1/ As requi/ed by Section 417(a)(2) of the General Education Provisions Act. as 
amende^ by Section 506(a)(1) of P.L. 93-380. 

2/ For Mher aspects of this study,, including the broader»^ sample of schools 
selected to illuminate the benefits students d^ye from such services, see 
Hofepfner, R. , Wellisch, J. , and Zagorski, H., Report #1: The Sample for 
isUining Effects. Study and Projections qf its Charac teristics to the 
^ 1l4t^ona^ Popu^at^ oh , System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, CA. 
/March, 1977. i \ 
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n. 4 *h- iQ7«; 76. cchool vear/ principals of U.S'! public elementary schools 

M ^^^^^^ 

pow '^eajs'^s, availability ana na^ ^^^^ g^^.^, 

sample properties. 1/ - . ' 

Findings 

What Proportion of Schools in the Nation Received- Compensatory Funds? 
schools. 
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FiGj^e 2 - Percert of Eler.e'^tary St 
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included the poverty level of the school ditrictn which 
the scnooi was located, the number of students pnroV.ed in J^^f.^^ strict and 
ns Sogriph'c local (for .pore details see. Hoepfner^R.. et H. . 0£. cju.) . 
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Do the Most Needy Schools Receive" Compensatory Fujids?^---'----^''^ 

^~lT~3ctioo^miv^;on€«fttmtoflrirf'^^ from Poverty Families 

The first bar in Figure 3 refers to schools with 'one-fifth or fewer of their 
students from poverty families. Over half of all elementary schools fall 
In this category (51.6 percent)-. , Fifty-three percent of the schools falling 
in this category" receive Title I funds (alone or in contbinatipn with St^te 
and local funds). This percentage rises to nearly seventy-two percent (72. Z] 
when school! that receive only State or local compensatory funds are also . 
considered. Examination of the percentages on the other baV-s indicates that 
as the proportion of children frdtn poverty families in a school increases, so 
too does the percent of schools that receive Titlje.i^f4=mds;'~-iim^ the receipt 
of compensatory funds (inclusive of Title r funds) is considered, ^~a44nQ^tal> 
schools with fnoderate to high pr-oport ions Of students from poverty^>d€k4»ttm£ls^. 
receive at least some compensatory Junds. ' » 



Figure ^ - Percent of All Elementary <rhopls by Ihcir Concentratinfi-; 
of StU'lents from Poverty Backgrounds, bv S(|jrres of Compensatory 
fimrts 
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Such results sug^st that compensatory funcis in;^ general , and Title I funds in 
particular, are targeted to a remarkable extent on schools with high concentra- 
tions of poverty students. This is the intent of the current Title I allocation 
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procedure. On the other hand, it is not clear why so many schools with low con- 
centrations of p6verty students receive Title I fundsv A number of explanations 
are possible, firkt.% those school districts that have Po^f tyj:hildren 
fairly evenly spread adVoss all their elementary schools, each school would 
receive Title I funds even though the percent of that school students from 
poverty families was fairly small. If there are many such districts, 
they would have a substantial effect on these totals. A second reason may be 
that out-of date income information (i.e., census data col ected ajniost six 
years ago) was used to make the county-level allocations although the district 
.may now have fewer areas with high concentrations of poverty students to be 
^served than in earlier years. Finally, thfe current concentrations of funds 
per pupil may be Qf a magnitude that enables services to be provided in schools 
with low coacentrations of poverty students as wfell as in the more heavily cor- 
- -eentiraTed schools. 

2) Schools With High Concentrations of Po&r Readers ^ ^ 

figure 4 illustrates that compensatory funds in general, and r.tle I funds 
In particular, are targeted on schools with-. high concentrations of 
poor readers tiD an extent only slightly less than that for^schools wi th high 
concentrations -of poverty students. This is a reflection of the strong 
relationship that exists between hvgh concentrations of^students from poverty 
families and high concentrations of poor readers at d^school l^vel ( though^ 
it may.be less pronounced at the individual student level). That relationship 
Is shown in Figure 5. ' 



Figure 4 - Percent of AH Elementary SrhoeU by Their fonre^lrat .on, 
of Poor Pea-lers. by Sources of feompensiitory Funds 
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}) Schools With ^^gh Concentrations of students from Poverty 
Families and Poor Readers . 

In schools where over half of their students are totwTrbm "poverty- families 
and are reading one or more years below «grade level (Tigure 5), 91 percent' 
receive Title I funds and almost 97 percent receive 'some form of compensatory • 
funds (inclusive of Title I). When the -point of concentration is lowered so 
that schools w1\.h over one-fifth of their students are both froni poverty back- 
grounds and poor readers /we observe that 93 percent receive some form of- 
compensatory "funds (inclusive of Title I). 



F'yure 5 - Pjprcent of All El^nury Schools Dy Their Concentratior.s of Students 
Who Are Both from Poverty Backgrounds ind Poor Readers* by Sources of 
Compensator^ Pyrds ' ' 
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Other analyses suggested that the schools that did not receive compensatory . 
funds (either from Title I or from any other source) but that might be con- 
sidered needy (i.e.', had high concentrations of students from pov'.r^-y backgrounds 
and poor readers) were more likely to be located in urban areas than in, rural or 
suburban areas. ^ -* ^ 

Sikh results suggest that to allocate funds qh the basis of high poverty tends 
also to allocate funds on the basis of low achievement (and vice versa). These 
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results mulst be regarded suggestive d^e not bnly to the qualifiers mentioned 
earltlBr (principals' estimates using coarse groupings), but also because they do 
not" deal with th? allocJation process i.n a single district. Rather, they .are 
based on the relationship-that exists anions all elaaj^rttary schools acros^s all 
districts. . . ; ' 

4) Schools With High Concentrations of Minority Students 

The last^graph in this series (Figure 6) shows that as the proportion of' . 
minority students in a school increa^es, so too does its chance of receiving 
Title I funds or other cdmpens^ttory funds (inclusive of tit\e I).* 



Figur« 6 - Percent of £1e-«ntary Scnools by Their Concentrations of MinorUy 
SCudef^tS by SoiTF-ces of Xomoensatory P'unds 
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In sam, the preceding results show that compensatory funds in general, and 
Title I fund€ In particular are targeted to a pronounced extent on schools 
that can be judged the most needy by different criteria. Furtlier, because 
of the high degree of relationship that exists among school? between the'lr - 
concentration of students from poverty families and their concentration- of 
poor readers^, the results suggest that to allocate funds on the basis of 
high poverty tends also to allocate on the basis of low achievement (and ^ 
vice-versa). Finally, because so rany schools with low concentrations of 
poverty students receive Title I funds, some jconcern should be given to 
whdt should be an adequate level of concentration of funds per pupil in 
making intra-district al locations. 
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